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Introduction 

On  the  Rue  Neuve  in  Brussels  there  is  a church,  l’Eglise 
Notre-Dame  du  Finistere,  containing  two  striking  statues.  The 
first,  Notre  Dame  du  Finistere,  came  to  the  church  in  1714 
from  western  France.-  The  second,  a striking  wooden 
Madonna  and  child,  is  known  as  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes. 
In  Scotland  this  second  statue  is  also  known  as  Our  Lady  of 
Aberdeen.3  The  way  this  statue  is  carved  is  often  described  as 
‘Flemish’.  Using  available  sources  and  published  records,  this 


1 I am  grateful  to  the  following  people  who  have  given  me  advice 
and  help  in  preparing  this  article.  Mr.  Ron  Smith,  Dr.  Jane  Geddes, 
Bishop  Hugh  Gilbert  of  Aberdeen,  Archbishop  Emeritus  Mario 
Conti  of  Glasgow,  the  staff  of  Aberdeen  University  Special 
Collections,  the  staff  of  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Tom 
Tolly,  Dr  Ray  Flavell,  Dr  Carole  Gray,  Mrs.  Teresa  Kinnear,  Dr. 
Chris  Croly,  Dr.  Jackson  Armstrong  and  Professor  John  Steyaert. 

2 A variety  of  possibilities  exist,  for  example.  Cape  Finisterre  in 
Galicia,  Spain  or  Finistere  in  Western  France.  It  might  also  refer  to 
‘finis  terre’,  that  is  any  area  outside  Brussels.  See  A.  Buyle,  L 'eglise 
Notre-Dame  du  Finistere  a Bruxelles  aux  XVIIIe  et  XIXe  siecles: 
redecouvertes  et  documents  inedits  (Beauvechain;  Bruxelles,  2008), 
p.  59. 

1 There  are  a number  of  copies  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  across 
the  North  East  of  Scotland.  The  best  copy,  according  to  Ron  Smith, 
Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen:  the  remarkable  stoty  of  the  survival  of  this 
unique  statue  (in  press). 

Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  Histoiy  Society  42  (2013) 
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article  explores  the  link  between  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes 
and  Aberdeen.4 

There  have  been  cultural  and  economic  links  between  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  North  East  of  Scotland  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  Perhaps  the  statue  in  Brussels  was  made  in 
Aberdeen?  Perhaps  the  statue  was  made  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  came  to  Scotland  and  has  now  returned 
‘home’.  If  the  provenance  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  could 
be  clearly  established,  it  could  be  one  of  the  oldest  Scottish 
Pre-Reformation  church  artefacts  still  in  existence.  As  such,  it 
would  have  a cultural  significance  for  Scotland  covering  some 
five  hundred  years  and  would  be  an  important  historic  part  of  a 
Scottish  identity.  What  connections  link  Brabant,  the  area 
around  Brussels,  and  the  Aberdeen  area?  The  principal 
fifteenth/sixteenth-century  link  between  the  Low  Countries 
and  Scotland  is  Bishop  William  Elphinstone  (1484-1514). 


4 The  principal  sources  covering  both  Scottish  and  Belgian  history 
are:  G.  Blackhall,  A Brieffe  Narration  of  the  Services  done  to  Three 
Noble  Ladyes  by  Gilbert  Blakhal,  priest  of  the  Scots  mission  in 
France,  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Scotland.  M. DC. XXXI- 
M.DC.XLIX,  ed.,  John  Stuart  (Aberdeen,  1844);  A.  F.  Wichmans, 
Brabantia  Mariana  Tripartita  (Antwerp,  1632);  B.  de  los  Rios  y 
Alarcon,  De  hierarchia  Mariana  libri  sex:  in  quibus  imperium; 
virtus,  et  nomen  Bmae.  Virg.  Mariae  declaratur,  et  mancipiorum 
eius  dignitas  ostenditur:  auctore...  Fr.  Bartholomaeo  de  los  Rios  & 
Alarcon  (1664);  C.  Innes,  et  al.  Regis  trum  episcopatus 
Aberdonensis:  ecclesie  Cathedralis  Aberdonensis  regesta  que  extant 
in  u n um  collecta,  2 vols  (Edinburgh,  1845);  D.  Chisholm,  Our  Lady 
of  Aberdeen  (Roehampton,  1898);  A.  Buyle,  L’eglise  Notre-Dame 
du  Finistere  (2008);  Ftistoire  de  L ’Image  Miraculeuse  de  la  Tres- 
Sainte  Vierge  Marie,  sous  le  litre  de  Notre-Dame  de  Bon  Succes 
(Tournay,  1 726);  Histoire  de  la  Statue  Miraculeuse  de  la  Tres-Sainte 
Vierge  Marie;  honoree  dans  Teglise  de  Notre-Dame  de  Finisterrae  a 
Bruxelles  sours  le  title  de  Notre-Dame  de  Bon-Succes  (Bruxelles 
1854). 
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Apart  from  being  remembered  as  the  founder  of  King’s 
College,  now  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  he  planned  to  build 
a bridge  over  the  River  Dee  to  facilitate  travel  to  the  south  of 
the  city.  In  his  will  he  left  £20,000  to  further  this  plan. 
Elphinstone  died  in  1514  before  work  on  the  bridge  could 
commence.  In  1518,  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar  (1518-1532)  was 
provided  to  the  See  of  Aberdeen  and  almost  immediately 
undertook  to  implement  Elphinstone’s  plans  for  a bridge.  By 
1527  or  1529  the  bridge  was  complete.  Dunbar  added  to 
Elphinstone’s  plans  for  the  bridge  with  a travellers’  chapel 
built  at  its  north  end.  It  is  believed  that  he  placed  a statue  of  a 
Madonna  and  Child  in  this  chapel.  It  is  possible  that  Dunbar’s 
statue  recorded  in  the  chapel  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  was  the 
Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes.* * * * * 6  Another  possibility  is  that  the 
statue  once  stood  in  St  Machar’s  cathedral. 7 

This  article  examines  what  is  known  about  the  history  and 
provenance  the  statue  in  Brussels.  It  also  examines  stories 
associated  with  statues  in  Aberdeen  and  the  statue  in  Brussels. 
There  is  no  simple  link  between  Bishop  Dunbar  or  St  Machar’s 
Cathedral  in  Old  Aberdeen  and  the  statue  in  Brussels, 


Bridge  chapels  were  constructed  in  many  towns  and  cities  across 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  including  Bradford-on- Avon,  St  Ives 

(Cambridgeshire),  Rotherham,  Wakefield,  Derby  and  Rochester.  See 

N.  Scatcherd,  A Dissertation  on  ancient  Bridges  and  Bridge 
Chapels,  and  especially  that  edifice  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  commonly 

called  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Fourth  (London,  1 828).  A bridge 

chapel  was  located  at  the  Brig  o’  Balgownie,  just  north  of  Old 
Aberdeen  around  1290. 

6 Archbishop  Emeritus  Mario  Conti  of  Glasgow  has  suggested  to  the 
author  that  the  chapel  may  have  been  no  more  than  a wayside  shrine. 

7 One  plausible  suggestion  is  that  the  statue  hung  above  the  chancel 
arch  rendering  the  individuals  represented  by  the  forty-eight  Coats 
of  Arms  on  the  ceiling  as  paying  homage  to  the  Virgin  Mother  and 
Child.  See  D.  McRoberts,  The  heraldic  ceiling  of  St  Machar's 
Cathedral,  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen,  1973). 
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however,  there  are  records  that  trace  a statue  from  Aberdeen  to 
the  Low  Countries  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.8  To  understand  the  complex  links  it  is  necessary  to 
start  at  the  time  when  William  Elphinstone  was  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen.9 10  What  is  known  about  Old  Aberdeen  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  its  links  with  Europe? 

Early  days  and  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar 

In  1489,  in  recognition  of  its  growing  importance,  Old 
Aberdeen  was  made  a Burgh  of  Barony.  0 While  it  did  not 
have  a bridge  to  the  south  to  help  travellers  cross  the  River 


8 Bishop  Dunbar  may  have  adopted  a Virgin  and  Child,  motif  on  his 
Bishop’s  seal  when  he  was  provided  to  Aberdeen  in  1518.  See  W.  R. 
Macdonald,  Scottish  armorial  seals  (Edinburgh,  1904),  p.  807;  GB 
0231  University  of  Aberdeen,  Special  Collections,  MS  3861 
Dunbar’s  Episcopal  Seal;  J.  H.  Stevenson,  M.  Wood,  et  al.  Scottish 
heraldic  seals:  royal,  official,  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  burghal, 
personal  (Glasgow,  1940).  I am  grateful  to  Teressa  Kinnear  for 
pointing  this  out. 

' See  L.  J.  Macfarlane,  William  Elphinstone  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland  1431-1514:  the  struggle  for  order  (Aberdeen,  1995)  for  an 
extensive  biography  of  Elphinstone. 

10  Aberdeen,  the  older  settlement  to  the  south,  has  been  a Royal 
Burgh  since  the  reign  of  King  David  I.  Sometimes  ‘new’  Aberdeen 
is  more  correctly  called  ‘Royal’  Aberdeen.  For  example,  it  should  be 
noted  that  only  merchants  in  ‘Royal’  Aberdeen  had  privileges  to 
trade.  Burgesses  of  guild  could  trade  as  members  of  the  Merchant 
Guild  of  Aberdeen.  See:  Gordon  Jackson,  ‘The  Economy:  Aberdeen 
and  the  Sea’  in  P.  E.  Dennison,  D.  Ditchburn,  and  Michael  Lynch, 
eds,  Aberdeen  before  1800:  a new  history  (East  Linton,  2002);  L.  B. 
Taylor,  Aberdeen  Shore  Work  Accounts  1596-1670  (Aberdeen, 
1972);  D.  Ditchburn,  Scotland  and  Europe:  the  medieval  kingdom 
and  its  contacts  with  Christendom,  c. 1214-1545  (East  Linton, 
2001);  and,  T.  Brotherstone  and  D.  Ditchburn,  eds,  Freedom  and 
authority:  Scotland,  c.  1050— c.  1650:  historical  and  historiographical 
essays  presented  to  Grant  G.  Simpson  (East  Linton,  2000). 
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Dee,  Old  Aberdeen  was  in  no  sense  cut  off  from  Europe.  This 
was  a golden  period  of  cultural,  civic,  commercial  and  church 
development.  Starting  in  1495  Bishop  Elphinstone 

commissioned  and  built  a stadium  generale  or  university 
college.  King’s  College,  now  part  of  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  was  a centre  for  learning  and  humanist  thinking  that 
drew  on  many  links  with  France,  the  German  states  and  the 
Low  Countries.  Trade  with  Europe,  especially  Flanders,  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas  through  books,  wines,  spice,  and 
religious  artefacts  was  commonplace.  During  the  period  1430 
to  1530,  many  works  of  art  and  quality  wooden  goods  were 
imported  into  Scotland;  for  example,  wooden  choir  stalls  came 
to  the  Borders  to  Melrose  Abbey  in  1441.  11  James  Brown 
brought  a Book  of  Hours  to  Aberdeen  in  1498.'“  Tabernacles 
for  the  Eucharist  were  imported  to  Pluscarden  Abbey  in  the 
North  East.1’  Bishop  Elphinstone  was  a notable  importer  of 
goods  from  Europe.  He  acquired  many  hundreds  of  items  from 


11  See  Thomas  Coomans,  ‘From  Flanders  to  Scotland:  The  Choir 
Stalls  of  Melrose  Abbey  in  the  Fifteenth  Century’  in  T.  N.  Kinder 
and  P.  Fergusson,  Perspectives  for  an  architecture  of  solitude: 
essays  on  Cistercians,  art  and  architecture  in  honour  of  Peter 
Fergusson  (Turnhout  Forges-Chimay,  2004). 

12  Dean  James  Brown  (1482-1503/5)  of  Aberdeen  had  an 
illuminated  book  of  prayers  and  psalms  written  in  Flanders  in  1499. 
See  D.  McRoberts,  ‘Dean  Brown's  Book  of  Hours,’  Innes  Review  19 
(1968),  144-167. 

13  S.  R.  Macphail,  History  of  the  religious  house  of  Pluscardyn. 
convent  of  the  vale  of  Saint  Andrew  in  Morayshire,  with 
introduction,  containing  the  history  and  a description  of  the  present 
state  of  the  mother-house  of  the  order  of  Vallis  Caulium  (Val  des 
Choux)  in  Burgundy  (Edinburgh,  1881),  p.  118 
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the  Low  Countries  during  1497-1 498. 14  He  may  have  acquired 
a retable  or  framed  altarpiece  for  King’s  College  Chapel. 
Elphinstone  was  known  to  wear  Flemish-style  vestments  and 
his  portrait  on  wooden  panels  can  be  accorded  a Flemish 
style.16  It  is  also  believed  that  the  choir  stalls  in  King’s  College 
Chapel  may  have  come  from  the  Low  Countries.17  After 
Elphinstone’s  death  in  1514,  one  of  Bishop  Dunbar’s  legacies 
to  St  Machar’s  Cathedral  and  King’s  College  was  an  epistolary 

1 o 

printed  in  Antwerp  in  1527.  It  is  certain  that  huge  quantities 
of  church  plate  in  silver  and  gold  were  brought  into  Old 
Aberdeen  for  use  in  the  cathedral.19  In  terms  of  general  trade, 
Andrew  Halyburton  (d.  1 507),  Conservator  of  the  Scottish 
Staple  from  Middleburg  in  Flanders,  was  a significant 
intermediary  between  Scotland  and  the  Low  Counties. 
However,  his  detailed  records  from  1493-1503  do  not  record 
any  reference  to  a wooden  religious  statue.  Moreover,  a study 
of  the  trade  between  the  Low  Countries  and  Scotland  in  the 
late  Middle  Ages  by  A.  W.  K.  Stevenson  makes  no  mention  of 


14  A.  Halyburton  and  C.  Innes,  eds.  Ledger  of  Andrew  Halyburton, 
conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  Scotch  nation  in  the  Netherlands, 
1492-1503  (Edinburgh,  1867).  There  is  a list  of  items  that  includes 
slices,  vestments  and  communion  items  (e.g.  overgilt  chalices). 

J.  Geddes,  King's  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen  1500-2000  (Leeds, 
2000),  p.  87. 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  98-108. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  74-97. 

1 8 

R.  McAleese,  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar:  Nobleman,  statesman, 
catholic  bishop,  administrator  and  philanthropist  (Aberdeen,  2013). 
There  is  also  an  epistolary  commissioned  for  St  Machar’s  cathedral, 
Aberdeen  by  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar  that  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in 
1527,  Aberdeen  University  MS  22. 

’ The  1559  inventory  of  items  in  St  Machar’s  Cathedral  contains 
many  items  that  may  have  come  from  the  Low  Countries.  See  Innes, 
ed.,  Registrum  episcopatus  Aberdonensis,  I,  pp.  lxxxvi-xci. 
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religious  statues."  Yet,  Hugo  van  der  Goes’  altarpiece  for 
Trinity  College  Church  in  Edinburgh  (c.  1470)  indicates  an 
inflow  of  religious  images  from  the  Low  Countries  during  the 
period."1  In  summary  while  there  is  strong  historical  evidence 
linking  trade  between  the  Low  Countries  and  the  North  East  of 
Scotland,  there  is  no  evidence  relating  to  a specific  statue  that 
could  be  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes.  However,  an  explanation 
of  how  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  came  to  Scotland  may  be 
found  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Machar  in  Old  Aberdeen. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Machar 

This  church,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Don  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  has  existed  since  about  1130.  The  building  was 
based  on  an  earlier  place  of  worship  associated  with  St 
Columba.22  The  earliest  reliable  reference  to  religious  statues 
in  the  cathedral  is  from  1499. 23  In  that  year  a silver  image  of 
the  Virgin,  weighing  120  ounces,  was  taken  in  procession 
around  the  cathedral.  Anyone  taking  part  in  the  procession  was 


20  A.  W.  K.  Stevenson,  Trade  between  Scotland  and  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  (Ph.D.  thesis,  Aberdeen 
University,  1982). 

21  J.  Higgitt,  'Imageis  maid  with  mennis  hand':  saints,  images,  belief 
and  identity  in  late  medieval  Scotland  (Whithorn,  2003);  C. 
Thompson  and  L.  Campbell,  Hugo  van  der  Goes  and  the  Trinity 
Panels  in  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1974). 

22  For  a history  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Machar  in  Old 
Aberdeen,  see  L.  J.  Macfarlane,  St.  Machar' s Cathedral  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  (Aberdeen,  1972);  D.  Stevenson,  St.  Machar's 
Cathedral  and  the  Reformation:  1 560-1 690  (Aberdeen,  1981). 

23  See  Innes,  ed.,  Registrum  episcopatus  Aberdonensis , II,  pp.  127- 
153  for  an  inventory  of  St  Machar  Cathedral. 
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given  forty  days  of  indulgence  for  taking  part.24  While  it  is  not 
clear  that  this  ‘image’  was  indeed  a statue,  it  is  possible  as 
there  may  have  been  other  silver  and  wooden  statues  of  a 
Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Cathedral  about  that  time.25  This  event, 
together  with  a later  reference  to  a silver  statue  in  the  chapel  at 
the  Bridge  of  Dee,  is  the  basis  for  the  link  between  Scotland 
and  Belgium.  There  is  no  firm  evidence  one  way  or  another  of 


24  Ibid.,  pp.  169-70.  Cited  by  C.  Croly,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen 
(Aberdeen,  N.D.),  p.  1.  This  statue  is  believed  to  be  Our  Lady  ot 
Piety  and  to  have  been  gifted  by  Master  Andrew  Lyell.  See  D. 
McRobert  and  S.  M.  Holmes,  Lost  interiors:  the  furnishings  of 
Scottish  churches  in  the  later  Middle  Ages:  the  Rhind  lectures  1969- 
1970  (Edinburgh,  2012),  pp.  183-184. 

25  Ron  Smith,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen:  the  remarkable  story  of  the 
survival  of  this  unique  statue  (forthcoming)  relates  as  follows:  ‘It  is 
known  that  there  were  at  least  four  statues  of  Our  Lady  in  St. 
Machar’s;  one  of  silver,  two  of  gold,  and  our  wooden  one.  In  a 
church  inventory  of  1436,  Richard  Forbes,  Dean  of  Aberdeen,  had 
offered  a statue  to  the  Cathedral,  but  it  does  not  say  what  it  was 
made  from’.  To  date  no  corroborative  evidence  for  this  claim  has 
been  found.  Smith  has  not  been  able  to  provide  a clear  link  between 
Notre  Dame  du  Finistere  and  any  wooden  statues  that  may  have  been 
in  the  cathedral  of  St  Machar  or  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  in 
Aberdeen.  Further,  Smith  also  suggests  that:  ‘With  great  ceremony, 
a statue  of  Our  Lady  was  carried  shoulder  high  from  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Machar  to  the  chapel  (at  the  Bridge  of  Dee)  and  installed  in 
1527’.  This  may  be  a misreading  of  the  event  that  happened  in  St 
Machar  with  Bishop  Elphinstone  in  March  1499. 
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a wooden  statue  of  a Madonna  and  Child  being  in  St  Machar’s 
Cathedral  or  in  the  burgh  church,  St  Nicholas  in  Aberdeen  26. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar’s  personal 
seal  which  shows  a Virgin  and  Child,  may  indicate  not  only  his 
devotion  to  the  Madonna,  but  also  signify  that  an  important 
Virgin  and  Child  statue  was  in  the  cathedral.27  There  are  a 
number  of  his  seals  extant.  The  design  is  described  as:  ‘a 
canopy  of  three  niches:  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St  Nicholas 
on  the  dexter  and  a Bishop  on  the  sinister’.  Since  pre- 
Reformation  bishops  designed  their  own  seal  matrix  reflecting 
their  beliefs  as  well  as  their  episcopal  standing,  it  is  possible 
that  Dunbar  deliberately  chose  the  Virgin  and  Child  simply 
because  of  his  devotion.28  Yet  it  does  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  the  motif  represented  the  presence  of  an 
important  statue  in  St  Machar’s  Cathedral. 

Sometime  between  1527  and  1530  a silver  statue  is  known 
to  have  been  removed  from  the  chapel  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee 


26  The  current  title  is  the  ‘The  Kirk  of  St  Nicholas  (Uniting)’, 
traditionally  known  as  the  ‘Mither  Kirk’  in  Aberdeen.  Before  the 
Reformation,  it  was  the  ‘town  church’  for  the  Royal  Burgh  of 
Aberdeen.  The  Bishops  of  Aberdeen  used  St  Machar  Cathedral  in 
Old  Aberdeen  as  their  ‘cathedral’  seat.  Bishop  Dunbar  had  limited 
jurisdiction  over  St  Nicholas  and  almost  never  visited  it,  leaving  its 
management  to  the  Canons  and  Priests  in  charge. 

27  I am  grateful  to  Mrs.  Teresa  Kinnear  tor  this  suggestion. 

28  The  National  Museum  of  Scotland  holds  a small  collection  of 
comparable  seals.  Bishop  Dunbar’s  seal  is  unique  with  the  Viigin 
and  Child  in  a central  niche. 
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under  the  supervision  of  (Sir)-  ^ William  Rae  and  was  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  Council  of  Aberdeen30.  The  following  account 
from  the  Council  Registers  of  Aberdeen  dated  9 January  1530 
is  important  in  this  story: 

The  said  [day,]  Sir  William  Ray,  vmquhyle  chaplane  to  our 
lady  chappell  of  the  brig  of  Dee,  deliuerit  in  iugment  to 
the  bailzeis  and  counsaill  ane  chaleis  of  siluer,  ane  ymage 
of  siluer  of  our  lady,  baicht  ouir  guilt;  thre  naipkingis,  ane 
broodin  and  tua  quhyt ; ane  altare  towell,  togidder  with  the 
key  of  the  offerand  stok,  to  be  kepit  to  the  vtilite  and 
proffite  of  the  said  chappell. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible  to  confirm  what  happened  to 
these  items.31  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  for  several 
years  after,  church  plate  and  communion  effects  were  hidden 
by  priests,  local  authorities  and  Catholic  members  of  the 
nobility.  In  the  North  East  of  Scotland  the  Gordons  of  Huntly 
received  a considerable  number  of  items  from  St  Machar’s 


29  ‘Sir’,  sometimes  ‘schir’,  refers  to  a priest  who  has  not  graduated 
from  a University  and  has  taken  the  name  ‘Master’.  Laing  in  an 
extended  note  in  the  Appendix  to  his  collection  of  John  Knox’s 
works  provides  many  historical  Scottish  uses  of  the  term.  See  J. 
Knox,  The  works  of  John  Knox , ed.,  D.  Laing  (Edinburgh,  1846),  pp. 
555-558.  In  the  Scots  Parliament,  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar,  the  Elder, 
is  referred  to  as  ‘Master  Gavin  Dunbar’  as  a graduate  of  St  Andrews 
University. 

See  J.  Stuart,  Extracts  from  the  Council  Register  of  the  Burgh  of 
Aberdeen,  1 398-1 570  (Aberdeen,  1844),  p.  129. 

31  The  Council  of  Aberdeen  City  has  thirty  volumes  of  Council 
Minutes  that  provides  one  oi  the  most  complete  records  for  any  city 
or  town  in  Scotland.  At  present  (2013)  a project  is  digitising  these 
records  these  record  and  creating  a database  covering  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  It  may  be  possible  to  add  to  the  evidence 
regarding  the  Bridge  of  Dee  statue  when  this  work  is  complete. 
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39 

Cathedral.  “ Other  church  plate  from  across  Scotland  ended  up 
in  the  Earl  of  Bothwell’s  hands  at  Holyrood  after  the 
intervention  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.33  The  actions  of  priests 
and  Catholic  families  leave  us  with  the  likelihood  that  a 
wooden  Madonna,  if  one  existed,  could  have  been  stored  for 
what  Higgitt  describes  as  ‘exciting  feelings  of  devotion’.34 
From  1560  to  around  1620/25  there  is  little  evidence  of  statues 
from  the  North  East  of  Scotland  that  can  be  linked  to  Notre 
Dame  du  Bon  Succes.  Catholic  sympathisers  were  secretive 
and  records  are  sparse.  However,  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  other 
Catholic  sympathisers  around  Huntly  and  Keith  carry  the 
narrative  of  a statue  forward.  One  ‘story’  concerns  the  Scot 
(Saint)  John  Ogilvie  (1579-1615)  who  was  said  to  have 
celebrated  Mass  in  Strathbogie  Castle,  the  Huntly  home,  on 
Christmas  Day  1613  at  which  the  statue  from  the  Bridge  of 
Dee  chapel  may  have  been  present.  ' 

In  summary,  evidence  from  1500  until  the  early 
seventeenth  century  is  built  around  incomplete  records  and  a 
secretive  culture.  For  that  reason  it  is  unlikely  that  a paper  trail 
can  ever  be  established,  however  a trail  becomes  much  more 
distinct  around  1620/1625. 


32  T.  Burns,  Old  Scottish  communion  plate  (Edinburgh,  1892),  pp. 
120-131.  A list  by  Bishop  Gordon  makes  no  mention  of  a statue  or 
‘image’  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  See  Innes,  ed.,  Registrum  episcopatus 
Aberdonensis,  I,  pp.  lxxxvi— xci,  II,  pp.  179—181.  The  wider  context 
of  the  destruction  and  survival  of  Pre-Reformation  objects  is  covered 
in  D.  McRoberts,  Essays  on  the  Scottish  reformation,  1513-1625 
(Glasgow,  1962),  pp.  415-462. 

33  Burns,  Old  Scottish  communion  plate , p.  123  at  n.  2. 

34  At  the  time  when  communion  plate  was  being  distributed  tor 
safekeeping,  (c.1550)  the  only  item  to  be  recorded  from  the  chapel  at 
the  Bridge  of  Dee  is  ‘Our  Lady’s  Chalice  of  the  Brig  Chapel,  20 
ounce’.  See  Innes,  ed.,  Registrum  episcopatus  Aberdonensis , II,  p. 
xci. 

35  Reported  in  Smith,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen,  p.  26. 
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From  Aberdeen  to  the  Low  Countries 

The  evidence  from  1625/1626  is  based  on  more  reliable 
published  sources.  Nevertheless,  the  writers,  as  Catholic 
apologists,  were  prone  to  exaggerate.  Three  sources  provide 
complementary  evidence  that  takes  the  story  of  the  statue 
forward.  First,  Father  Augustino  Wichmans,  writing  in  1632, 
provides  the  basis  of  a reliable  story  - once  the  excesses  of  his 
hagiography  are  stripped  out.  His  evidence  carries 
contemporary  weight  as  he  was  writing  only  six  years  after  the 
events  he  described.  Further,  it  appears  that  a first  hand 
witness,  an  Augustinian  monk,  had  given  him  the  details.  The 
essence  of  the  story  is  that  William  Laing,  an  Aberdonian 
styled  as  Procurator  or  Consul  for  the  Kings  of  Spain,  acquired 
Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes.  Wichmans  claimed  that  Laing 
was  a merchant  dealing  with  the  Spanish  Low  Countries 
including  that  area  of  Belgium  called  Brabant.  He  sent  a statue 
to  Dunkirk  possibly  at  the  request  of  Isabella  the  Spanish 
Infanta.  Laing  is  an  important  figure  in  the  story  as  he  is  the 
only  named  person  from  Scotland,  apart  from  Bishop  Dunbar 
and  (Sir)  William  Rae,  who  may  have  had  a direct  connection 
with  the  statue  before  it  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries.36 

Laing  is  referenced  in  all  three  of  the  contemporary 
accounts  by  Augustino  Wichmans,  Gilbert  Blackhal  and  de  los 
Rios  and  is  described  as  the  Procurer  or  Consul  for  the  King  of 


36 

See  B.  de  los  Rios  y Alarcon,  De  hierarchia  Manana  libri  sex:  in 
quibus  imperium;  virtus,  et  nomen  Bmae.  Virg.  Mariae  declaratur, 
et  mancipiorum  eius  dignitas  ostenditur:  auctore  ...  Fr. 

Bartholomaeo  de  los  Rios  & Alarcon  (1664),  Book  6,  pp.  146-152. 
These  events  are  also  recorded  in  Buyle's  (2008)  authorised  account. 
The  details  of  the  dispute  involving  Maxwell  of  Kirkconnell  and 
William  Keith  adds  weight  to  an  explanation  of  how  the  statue  came 
from  Aberdeen  to  the  Low  Countries. 
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Spain.  Clear  evidence  of  his  trading  in  Aberdeen  is  absent. 
However,  various  Laings  do  appear  in  contemporary  Aberdeen 
records.  There  are  also  circumstantial  references  that  support 
such  a contribution.  For  example,  a William  Laing  had  a wife, 
Elizabeth  Anderson,  who  lived  in  Brussels.  They  had  a son, 
William,  who  studied  at  the  Scots  College  in  Douai  near  Lille 
some  140  kilometers  from  Brussels.  Douai  had  a University 
that  contained  the  Scot’s  College  (1573-1802).  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  college  was  a seminary  for  the  training 
of  Catholic  exiles  from  Scotland.  Other  sources  dealing  with 
records  from  Kirk  Sessions  and  trade  in  Aberdeen  provide 
some  additional  ambiguous  evidence,  although  there  is  a 
specific  reference  to  a William  Laing  who  because  of  his 
absence  from  the  Kirk  had  to  re-new  his  faith.  ‘2nd  July  1609 
The  quhilk  day,  efter  incalling  of  God,  Willeame  Layng,  sone 
to  Johne  Layng,  burges  of  this  hurt,  who  hes  bene  absent  furth 
of  this  realme  in  forane  cuntries  thir  dywers  yeris  bygane, 
being  requerit  be  the  moderatour  to  swear  and  subscriwe  to  the 
articlis  of  the  Christian  fayth  and  religioun  presentlie  professit 
within  this  realm’.  There  is  also  a reference  to  a man  called 
Laing  in  the  Shore  Work  Accounts  in  1608-9  ‘Item  George 
Richard  and  Mn  Layng  sum  packis  of  geir  in  ane  ship  of 
Holland  to  Flanders  set  to  fyve  twnis  thrie  barrellis’.  These 
specific  references  to  a William  Laing/Laeng/Layng  provide 
contemporary  evidence  to  support  his  importance.  Importantly 
Laing  features  in  De  Los  Rios’s  account,  largely  because  of 
doubts  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  the  statue.  Father  de  Los 
Rios,  the  Infanta’s  Chaplain,  provides  important  first  hand 
evidence.  In  his  account  of  the  transfer  of  the  statue  a dispute 
arose  c.1625  because  of  claims  made  by  a James  Maxwell  of 


37  J.  Stuart,  ed..  Selections  from  the  records  of  the  Kirk  session, 
Presbytery  and  Synod  of  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen,  1 846),  p.  68 

38  Taylor,  Aberdeen  Shore  Work  Accounts,  p.  56. 
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Kirkconnell,  a Catholic  nobleman  educated  at  Douai,  who  was 
a self-styled  Genealogist,  Antiquarian  and  Historiographer. 
Maxwell,  from  an  ancient  Catholic  family  from  the  Dumfries 
area,  claimed  that  William  Laing  was  a fraudulent  liar  about 
the  origins  of  the  statue.  He  wrote  that  the  statue  could  not 
come  from  St  Machar’s  Cathedral.  His  claims  appear  to  have 
been  based  on  the  testimony  of  a William  Keith  from 
Aberdeenshire.  The  protracted  dispute  led  to  the  Courts  in 
Brussels  demanding  that  Maxwell  recant  his  story.  This  he  did. 

In  Wichmans’  account,  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes 
arrived  in  a shipment  of  goods  in  Dunkirk.  The  statue  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  Infanta  Isabella  who  had  it 

T Q 

placed  in  a chapel  at  her  palace.  An  Augustinian  monk  or 
chaplain  at  the  Infanta’s  chapel  petitioned  Isabella  to  present 
the  statue  to  a newly  built  church  in  Brussels.40  The  statue  was 
transferred  on  3 March  1626  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Bon  Secours  in  Brussels.  There  is  a vivid  description  of  these 
events  in  Wichmans.  According  to  him,  the  statue  was  carried 
in  celebration  in  a procession  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  draped 
in  jewels  and  magnificent  robes.  Wichmans’  description  of 
some  of  these  events  is  indicative  of  his  hagiographical  style. 
He  describes  the  statue  as:  ‘statua  B.  Mariae  lignea’  (wooden 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Mary).41  He  claims  the  statue  came  from: 
‘in  eius  urbis  Ecclesia  Cathedrali  B.  Macario  dedicata 


The  Infanta  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  married  to  Albert  VII, 
Archduke  of  Austria.  She  and  her  husband,  together,  ruled  what  was 
called  the  Spanish  Netherlands  until  Albert  died  in  1621.  She  ruled 
on  her  own  until  1633.  Isabella  or  Elizabeth  was  known  in  her  time 
as  a devout  Catholic.  She  is  portrayed  in  a contemporary  painting  by 
Rubens  as  a Poor  Clare  Nun. 

40  Possibly  Father  Barthelemy  de  los  Rios.  See  T.  Healy,  Our  Lady 
of  Aberdeen:  the  hidden  statue  (Glasgow,  1976),  p.  16  and  Smith, 
Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen,  p.  88. 

41  There  is  no  mention  here  of  a Madonna  and  Child. 
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sacellum  fuif  (the  city  (of  Aberdeen)  in  a dedicated  chapel  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Machar).42  Further  he  describes  the 
statue  now  in  l’Eglise  Notre-Dame  du  Finistere  as:  ‘ constat 
autem  traditione  apud  omnes  a tot  saeculis  habitam  fuisse  in 
magno  honore  et  veneratione ’ (it  is  agreed  by  tradition  that  it 
had  been  held  in  great  honour  and  veneration  for  many 
centuries)  and  in  the  ceremony  in  Brussels  the  statue:  ‘ erat 
pretiosissime  adornata  stans  in  feretro  deaurato,  quod  aulaeis 
magnae  aestimationis  erat  circumamictum ’ ((the  statue)  was 
standing  on  a bier  (litter)  adorned  with  precious  gold,  which 
was  surrounded  with  a tapestries  of  great  value). 

His  description  includes  a list  of  those  present,  including 
the  Infanta  Isabella.  43  The  details  of  the  description,  especially 
a list  of  those  who  were  present,  and  the  near  contemporaneous 
nature  of  the  events  suggest  a plausible  but  not  certain  account. 
One  cannot  rule  out  exaggeration  but  it  does  appear  that 
something  significant  happened.  So  far  this  story  is  the  best 
evidence  of  a link  with  Aberdeen. 

The  second  source  is  Gilbert  Blakhall,  a Scottish  priest  and 
principal  at  the  Scots  College  in  Paris.  Blakhall  had  direct 
connections  with  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  the  North  East  of 
Scotland.  Again  the  account  was  written  shortly  after  the 
events  described.  It  seems  he  saw  the  statue  first  hand  and  he 
may  have  heard  the  story  of  how  it  reached  Brussels.  In  a 
somewhat  mythic  and  grandiose  style  he  describes  the  statue  as 
well  as  throwing  scorn  on  various  stories  about  the  people 
surrounding  it  in  Aberdeen.  In  his  account  of  the  statue’s 
journey  to  the  Low  Countries  it  takes  a slightly  different  route. 
His  account  in  the  Brieffe  Narration  records:  T had  none  but 


42  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  named  side  chapel  in  the  Cathedral  ol 
St  Machar. 

43  Among  those  listed  were:  the  Archbishop  of  Mechelen,  the 
Archbishop  of  Patras,  and  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  for  Belgium  and 
Burgundy. 
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what  I gotte  for  saying  the  First  Messe  at  Notre  Dame  de  Bon 
Successe  a chapelle  of  great  devotion  so  called  from  a statu  of 
Our  Ladye  which  was  brought  from  Aberdein  ...  to  Ostend  by 
a merchant  of  Ostend’.44 

He  recounts  how  the  Infanta  Isabella,  after  winning  a battle 
against  ‘the  Hollanders’,  believed  that  her  new  acquisition  had 
interceded  on  her  behalf  and  immediately  named  the  statue 
Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes.  Yet  the  weakest  part  of  his 
account  of  the  events  is  how  the  statue  actually  reached 
Ostend.  However,  during  the  early  seventeenth  century  trade 
between  Dunkirk  and  Ostend  was  very  fluid  with  many 
privateers  disrupting  vessels,  which  led  to  a blockade.4^  The 
statue  could  have  arrived  in  either  Dunkirk  or  Ostend  (some 
thirty  miles  to  the  north  and  closer  to  Brussels).  The  other 
weakness  in  the  story  is  that  there  is  no  specific  mention  of 
Laing. 


44  Blakhall,  A Brieffe  Narration  of  the  Services  done  to  Three  Noble 
Ladyes,  p.  43. 

Blakhall  knew  of  Dunkirk.  He  mentions  it  during  a later  period  of 
his  travels  in  1643.  For  a modern  reference  see,  J.  Roding  and  L. 
Heerma  van  Voss,  The  North  Sea  and  culture  ( 1550-1800 ) 
(Hilversum,  1996),  p.  156. 
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The  third  account,  by  Barthclemy  de  los  Rios,  provides  a 
comprehensive  account  in  a book  published  in  1664.46 
Wichmans  (1632)  and  Blackhal  (c.1650)  provide  earlier 
accounts,  however,  de  los  Rios  (1664)  is  the  most  detailed  in 
terms  of  events  and  individuals.  It  contains  a comprehensive 
account  of  the  statue  being  transferred  by  ship  to  Dieppe  by 
William  Laing.  Interestingly  it  provides  the  only  account  of  the 
court  case  brought  in  Brussels  against  James  Maxwell  of 
Kirkconnell  who  disputed  the  fact  that  the  statue  transported 
by  Laing  was  a Madonna  and  Child  from  Aberdeen.  In  his 
public  retraction  Maxwell  claimed  a William  Keith  had  duped 
him. 


46  There  are  six  books  within  Book  II  (pp.  102-205)  covering  Notre 
Dame  du  Bon  Succes  and  the  events  of  1625.  The  narrative  claims 
that  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  was  600  years  old  by  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  narrative  is  uncritical  of  claimed  miracles. 
In  one  plate,  probably  drawn  by  Cornelius  Galle  II,  The  Virgin  Mary 
is  seen  holding  the  infant  Jesus  (p.  134).  Both  have  a closed  crown 
on  their  head.  The  print  has  text  telling  the  story  of  the  statue  coming 
from  Aberdeen  in  Scotland.  The  same  engraver  provided  the  front 
piece  for  the  book  showing  amongst  other  symbols,  Philip  IV  of 
Spain  on  his  knees  before  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  infant 
Jesus  flanked  by  St.  Augustine.  There  are  several  symbols  relating  to 
the  Augustinians,  in  particular  several  pairs  of  handcuffs.  The 
drawing  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant  do  not  appear  to  be  based 
on  the  statue  that  is  in  1’Eglise  Notre-Dame  du  Finistere.  See, 

. The  same  engraver  provided  the  front  piece  of  Notre 
Dame  du  Bon  Succes  in:  Histoire  de  L 'Image  Miraculeuse  de  la 
Tres-Sainte  Vierge  Marie,  sous  le  titre  de  Notre-Dame  de  Bon 
Succes  (Tournay,  1726). 
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Finally  there  are  some  uncorroborated  details  of  the 
statue’s  arrival  in  Dunkirk.47  It  is  claimed  that  Philippe 
Chifflet,  a chaplain  to  the  Infanta,  failed  to  notice  its  arrival. 
The  port  commander,  Don  Vincent  Anziando,  took  possession 
of  the  statue  and  decided  to  send  it  to  the  Franciscans  in 
Dielaba  in  northern  Spain  where  his  family  tomb  was  located. 
It  appears  that  he  fell  ill  and  confessed  his  sin  to  Barthelemy 
de  los  Rios.  De  los  Rios  acquired  the  statue  and  presented  it  to 
the  Infanta.  Taken  together  the  seventeenth  century  sources 
provide  a robust  account  of  the  statue’s  arrival  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  evidence  after  1796,  linking  Notre  Dame  du  Bon 
Succes  with  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen,  is  much  more  robust.  It 
appears  that  the  statue  remained  in  the  Augustinian  church  in 
Brussels  until  hostilities  led  to  it  being  transferred  to  the 
custodianship  of  an  Englishman  in  Brussels,  John  Baptist 
Joseph  Morris.  Fie  had  the  statue  hidden  for  a period  during  the 
French  Revolution.  It  was  returned  to  safe  Augustinian  hands 
in  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Secours  in  1805.  It  was  finally  installed 
in  its  current  home,  Notre  Dame  du  Finistere,  in  1814.48 

There  is,  however,  one  disturbing  piece  of  evidence.  From 
1625  until  the  late  seventeen  nineties  the  statue  should  have 
been  in  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Secours.  However,  Jean-Baptiste 
Deschamps,  an  art  dealer  who  visited  Brussels  around  1760, 


Smith,  Ow  Lady  of  Aberdeen:  the  remarkable  story  of  the  survival 
of  this  unique  statue  (in  press).  The  story  of  the  recovery  of  Don 
Vincent  Anziando  is  basis  for  one  of  the  many  miracles  attributed  to 
Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes. 

s The  history  of  this  church  is  covered  by  Anne  Buyle,  L ’eglise 
Notre-Dame  du  Finistere  a Bruxelles  aux  XVIIIe  et  XI Xe  siecles: 
redecouvertes  et  documents  inedits  (Bruxelles,  2008). 
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makes  no  mention  of  the  statue.49  There  is  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  Deschamps,  an  artist  and  dealer,  was  meticulous 
in  his  records.  He  visited  and  recorded  more  than  seventy 
churches,  museums,  and  private  houses.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
visit  the  Bon  Secours  church?  Perhaps  the  statue  had  been 
moved  for  repair?  This  remains  a worrying  break  in  what  is 
otherwise  a well-documented  story  from  1625  to  1814.  Events 
now  turn  to  EEglise  Notre-Dame  du  Finistere  where  the  statue 
is  today. 

r 

The  Statue  in  Eglise  Notre-Dame  du  Finistere 

L’Eglise  Notre-Dame  du  Finistere  dates  from  the  early 
seventeenth  century.50  The  name  comes  from  the  statue  ‘Notre 
Dame  du  Finistere’  which  dates  from  a similar  period.  In  1854 
a special  side  chapel  was  constructed  to  house  Notre  Dame  du 
Bon  Succes.1  Over  the  last  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  the 
statue  has  become  an  important  devotional  object  in  this 
church.  Its  position  within  the  chapel  has  changed  and  minor 
repairs  have  taken  place.  Yet  today  there  continues  to  be  a 
steady  flow  of  visitors  to  the  statue.  Many  come  to  see  it  as  an 
historic  relic.  Others  come  for  devotional  purposes.  It  is  in 
relatively  good  condition  although  it  shows  signs  of 


49  Jean-Baptiste  Deschamps  (1706-1791)  was  a French  landscape 
painter  and  art  dealer  who  spent  several  months  travelling  across 
northern  France  and  modern  day  Belgium  recording  hundreds  of 
works  of  art  in  churches  museums  and  private  houses. 

50  A primitive  chapel  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  current 
church  was  built  in  1617.  It  is  called  F Eglise  de  Venstersterre 
(meaning  ‘star  window’)  because  the  church  has  a star  window  ot 
the  three  wise  men  and  the  sun  shines  through  it  like  a star.  In  1620 
the  statue.  Our  Lady  of  Finistere  was  installed. 

1 Buyle,  L ’eglise  Notre-Dame  du  Finistere  a Bruxelles , p.  120. 
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restoration.''2  It  measures  134cm  from  the  base  to  the  top  of 
Mary’s  head.  It  stands  on  a modem  wooden  plinth.  On  top  of 
the  Virgin’s  head  is  an  open  crown.  The  infant  Jesus  has  a 
closed  or  imperial  crown.53  The  crowns  are  not  original. 
Further,  there  is  a separate  sceptre,  which  is  not  normally  on 
display.  From  time  to  time  the  sceptre  is  placed  in  Mary’s  right 
hand.  The  slot  to  hold  it  in  place  is  worn  and  as  a result  is 
normally  kept  in  storage.  Hidden  at  the  rear  of  the  statue  there 
is  a slot  in  the  wood  with  a bar  that  indicates  that  at  some  time 
it  could  have  been  hung  on  a wall  or  from  a ceiling.54  The 
Virgin’s  crown  also  shows  signs  that  some  of  the  stars  have 
been  removed  to  allow  the  whole  statue  to  hang  easily  on  a 
wall  mount. 

So,  did  this  statue  come  from  Scotland?  If  so,  did  it  come 
from  St  Machar’s  or  the  chapel  at  the  Bridge  of  the  Dee?  Both 
of  these  questions  depend  on  one  of  three  possibilities.  First, 
the  statue  that  is  in  Brussels  was  made  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  shipped  to  Aberdeen  in  the  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 
centuries.  Second,  Flemish  craftsmen  came  over  to  Aberdeen 
and  while  there,  made  the  statue  along  with  other  items  for  St 


52 

The  wood  is  covered  in  layers  of  polychrome.  The  paint  probably 
dates  from  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  closed  Imperial  Crown  signifies  that  there  is  no  authority 
higher  than  the  infant  Jesus.  This  comes  from  the  late  medieval 
claim  by  that  ‘ rex  in  regno  suo  est  imperator ’ (there  is  no  one 
greater  than  the  king).  The  history  of  the  closed  crown  dates  from 
the  early  ninth  century  when  Charlemagne  (800-814  CE)  was 
crowned  Holy  Roman  Emperor  by  Pope  Leo  III.  See  D.  Hoak,  ‘The 
Iconography  of  the  crown  Imperial’  in  D.  E.  Hoak,  ed..  Tudor- 
political  culture  (Cambridge,  1 995). 

There  is  also  a suggestion,  attributed  to  the  late  Leslie 
MacFarlane,  that  the  hanging  bar  on  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes 
could  have  been  used  to  attach  the  statue  to  the  Chancel  arch  in  St 
Machar’s  Cathedral. 
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Machar’s  Cathedral77  and  the  chapel  of  King’s  College.56 
Third,  local  Aberdeen  craftsmen  made  the  statue  some  time 
before  1527.  All  of  these  possibilities  remain  plausible.  No 
records  exist  that  describe  any  statue  being  made  by  local  or 
visiting  craftsmen.  Contemporary  records  for  St  Machar’s 
Cathedral  and  King’s  College  are  available,  however  no 
reference  to  a statue  appears  in  these  documents  either. 
Accounts  of  any  statue,  as  was  shown  above,  only  begin  to 
appear  some  hundred  years  later.  This  does  not  exclude  the 
possibility  that  the  statue  in  Brussels  was  in  a chapel  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee.  There  is  simply  no  firm  and  credible  historical 
evidence  to  say  for  sure.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is 
likely  a statue  came  from  Aberdeen  to  the  Low  Countries  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  that  it  may  have  been  in  Old 

57 

Aberdeen  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 

What  other  evidence  might  exist  for  the  statue’s  origins 
and  age?  Art  historians  use  stylistic  characteristics  of  works  of 
art  to  give  a reasonable  date  for  an  item’s  creation.  This 
evidence  suggests  that  the  statue  in  Brussels  is  from  the  early 
fifteenth  century  and  possibly  from  Bruges,  where  a sizeable 
Scot  population  existed  at  the  time.55  An  important  source  of 
this  evidence  is  John  Steyaert’s  1994  book  on  Late  Gothic 


55  See  W.  Kennedy,  Armais  of  Aberdeen  (London,  1818),  II,  pp. 
331-335. 

56  F.  C.  Eeles,  King's  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen  (Edinburgh,  1956); 
J.  Geddes,  King's  College  Chapel , pp.  74-97. 

57  Chisholm  in  his  ‘devotional’  account  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bon 
Succes  makes  a claim  for  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen  to  be  both  a tenth 
and  an  eleventh  century  statue.  This  evidence  has  to  be  discounted. 
See  D.  Chisholm,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen. 

58  See  D.  Ditchburn,  Scotland  and  Europe:  the  medieval  kingdom 
and  its  contacts  with  Christendom,  c.  1215-1545  (East  Linton,  2001), 
pp.  254ff. 
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Sculpture.59  In  writing  about  ‘Exhibition  item  44:  St  Catherine 
of  Alexandria  in  Bruges’,  Steyaert  states: 

Among  other  dated  examples  outside  the  city  (Bruges)  is  a 
Madonna  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Finistere  in 
Brussels  (c.  1430-40)  is  certainly  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  its  peregrinations.  Although  it  was 
apparently  brought  to  Brabant’s  capital  from  Aberdeen  ... 
the  ultimate  origin  of  this  Madonna  appears  to  be  Bruges, 
as  is  suggested  by  its  overall  type  ...  essentially  mirror- 
reverse  of  the  Gruuthuse  Madonna  ...  as  well  as  a number 
of  (other)  details  ...  [for  example]  Mary’s  fleshy  face, 
drapery  motifs  (etc).60 

He  goes  on  to  point  to  the  possibility  that  the  statue  was  either 
made  in  Bruges  in  the  early  fifteenth  century  or  made  by 
craftsmen  who  were  trained  in  a Low  Country  style:  ‘It  should 
be  observed  that  the  export  of  Bruges  sculpture  to  Scotland 
would  by  no  means  be  unusual;  the  choir  stalls  for  the  most 
important  abbey  of  Melrose  were  commissioned  from  Comelis 
van  Aeltre  in  1441’. 61 

Steyaert  gives  weight  to  the  wood  carving  links  between 
Flanders  and  Scotland.  No  local  records  in  Aberdeen  are  able 
to  link  such  craftsmen  to  a wooden  Madonna  and  Child. 


J.  Steyaert,  Late  Gothic  Sculpture:  The  Burgundian  Netherlands 
(Ghent,  1994),  pp.  202—4.  The  book  is  a catalogue  for  a special 
exhibition,  ‘Masterpieces  of  Gothic  Sculpture’,  held  in  the  Museum 
voor  Schone  Kunsten,  Ghent,  18/9/1994  to  27/11/1994.  The 
exhibition  did  not  contain  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes. 

John  Steyaert  cites  G.  Des  Merez,  Guide  illustre  de  Brusselles 
Monuments  civils  et  reUgieux  (Brussels,  1954),  pp.  202-4. 

See  Kinder  and  Fergusson,  Perspectives  for  an  architecture  of 
solitude  and  Geddes,  King's  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen  1500-2000. 
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Recently,  Steyaert  reflecting  on  his  judgment  in  his  book  on 
Late  Gothic  Sculpture,  has  commented  as  follows: 

Dating  this  work  in  a precise  sense  is  more  difficult  in 
view  of  an  almost  total  lack  of  the  study  of  sculpture  in  the 
County  of  Flanders.  I suggested  1430s,  but  a later  date  is 
not  at  all  excluded.  At  the  same  time,  the  date  of  execution 
does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the  date  of  donation  ... 
works  were  often,  indeed  quite  commonly,  especially  by 
clerics,  presented  by  way  of  bequest.62 

Here  he  raises  two  issues,  first  the  absence  of  reference  works 
to  date  the  statue  stylistically.  There  are  probably  only  two 
authenticated  statues  that  could  be  used,  a Madonna  in  the 
Gruuthusemuseum  in  Bruges  and  St  Catherine  in  St.  Salvator's 
Church,  Bruges.6'  In  neither  case  are  there  sufficient  common 
points  to  provide  a positive  match  giving  a date  or  place  of 
origin.  The  second  point  leaves  open  the  possibility  that  a 
statue  made  by  a Flemish  craftsman  was  purchased  for  or 
given  to  someone  in  Aberdeen  towards  the  end  of  the  1400s. 
No  evidence  from  the  Church  records  in  Old  Aberdeen 
covering  this  period  and  supporting  this  suggestion  has 
emerged.  Stylistic  evidence  on  it  own  is  not  sufficient.  What 
other  evidence  is  there? 

The  statue  has  recently  been  examined  using  CT  in  a study 
of  wood  in  late  medieval  church  artefacts.  This  particular  study 
throws  light  on  the  composition  of  the  wood  but  is  not 
sufficient  on  its  own  to  give  an  exact  date.  It  had  been  assumed 
that  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  was  made  from  Linden  or 
Lime  wood.  The  CT  scan  data  has  shown  it  to  be  made  from 
Oak  with  elements  of  Walnut  in  repaired  areas.  The  nature  of 


62  Personal  communication  from  John  Steyaert  [18  March  2013] 

63  Steyaert,  Late  Gothic  Sculpture,  p.  204. 
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wood  used  in  a statue  is  important.  Both  Linden  wood  and  Oak 
were  used  for  medieval  church  statues.  It  might  prove  possible 
to  provide  a more  accurate  date  and  location  of  where  the 
wood  came  from  in  the  future.  Of  course  CT  scanning  is  not  a 
complete  answer  to  the  question  regarding  the  composition  of 
the  statue,  so  providing  a better  provenance  has  to  wait. 
Using  stylistic  evidence  on  its  own,  it  is  likely  that  the  statue  in 
Brussels  was  made  in  Flanders  sometime  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Mythic  Stories  in  the  Historical  Evidence 

Writers  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later  were  apt  to  draw 
implications  and  conclusion  from  what  at  best  might  be  called 
‘mythic’  stories.  The  stories  of  the  statue  in  Aberdeen  and  its 
transfer  to  Belgium  are  sometimes  related  to  divine 
intervention  or  miracles.65  Some  of  this  has  to  do  with  Catholic 
Marian  devotion  or  ‘The  Cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary’.  This  may 
have  a wider  cultural  explanation  especially  in  the  way  a 
Scottish  national  identity  may  have  developed  in  the  fifteenth 


64  Dendrochronology  may  yet  offer  a more  conclusive  answer.  At 
present,  testing  using  dendrochronology  techniques  of  a sample 
taken  from  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes,  has  not  been  raised  with  the 
authorities  in  Brussels.  It  is  estimated  that  a minimum  of  50  tree 
growth  rings  is  required  to  undertake  such  an  analysis.  This  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  come  to  a final  conclusion.  A larger  sample  could  be 
taken  from  the  rear  of  the  statue  where  it  had  been  attached  to  a wall 
in  without  causing  any  visible  damage.  The  Belgian  Government 
and  the  Fabrique  d’eglise  du  Notre  Dame  du  Finistere  (church 
management  committee)  would  have  to  agree  to  this  course  of 
action.  At  present  no  such  request  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  religious  statues  to  be  attributed  with 
miraculous  events.  See  W.  J.  Walsh,  The  apparitions  and  shrines  of 
heaven's  bright  queen:  in  legend,  poetry  and  history  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time  (New  York,  1904). 
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century  through  religious  devotion  to  Saints.66  It  is  best  to 
leave  cultural  explanations  to  cultural  sociologists  and 
theologians,  however,  it  is  important  to  note  the  devotional 
importance  of  mythic  stories.  Many  of  the  stories  about  Notre 
Dame  du  Bon  Succes  are  devotional  and  must  be  seen  in  that 
context.  This  mythic  evidence  associated  with  Notre  Dame  du 
Bon  Succes  is  an  important  strand  in  the  history  of  the  statue.67 

Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  has  been  associated  with: 

1 . The  statue  speaking  to  Bishop  Dunbar  - Bridge  of  Dee 
Bishop  Dunbar  was  told  where  to  build  the  bridge  on  the  river 
Dee.6N  In  this  story  Dunbar  discovers  the  best  crossing  of  the 

66  S.  Boardman,  J.  R.  Davies  and  E.  Williamson,  eds,  The  Cult  of 
Saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary  in  Medieval  Scotland  (Woodbridge, 
2010);  D.  McRoberts,  ‘The  Scottish  Church  and  Nationalism  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century’,  Innes  Review  19  (1968),  3-15. 

67  See  Walsh,  The  apparitions  and  shrines  of  heaven's  bright  queen 
for  an  extended  story  of  Bishop  Dunbar,  the  Chapel  at  the  Bridge  of 
Dee  and  a statue  that  was  sent  from  Aberdeen  in  1625.  Walsh  makes 
no  use  of  primary  historical  sources,  he  uses  what  Byrnes  calls 
‘reconstructions  presented  in  devotionally  or  theologically  oriented 
narrations’  (J.  F.  Byrnes,  ‘Explaining  the  Mary  Cult:  A Hypothesis 
and  Its  Problems’,  The  Journal  of  Religion  68  (1988),  277-285. 
Walsh  has  collected  all  of  the  stories  referred  to  by  Blackhal  and 
Wichmans  and  listed  in  the  text  above. 

68  W.  J.  Couper,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen  (Aberdeen,  1930);  Healy, 
Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen  (1976).  The  following  text  is  quoted  or 
referred  to  by  a number  of  authors:  ‘the  testimony  of  Brother 
Alexander  Kennedy,  the  Scot,  monk  of  the  order  of  S.  Francis.  1,  the 
undersigned,  bear  witness  and  take  my  oath  that  I heard  from  my 
ancestors  the  following  facts: — That  the  statue  ot  the  Blessed  Mary 
the  Virgin,  called  Of  Good  Success,  and  placed  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Augustine  Fathers  at  Brussels,  gave  audible  indications  to  the 
Most  Reverend  Father  Gavin  Dunbar,  Catholic  Bishop  ot  Aberdeen. 
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Dee  between  Aberdeen  and  towards  the  Causey  Mounth  to  the 
south.  This  story  is  the  one  most  commonly  associated  with  the 

statue. 

2.  The  statue  speaking  to  Dunbar  about  his  future 

Bishop  Dunbar  was  told  ‘alas  Gavin  thou  art  the  last  Bishop  of 
this  city  in  these  times  that  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven’.69 

3.  The  statue  is  thrown  into  the  River  Dee  and  floats  to 
Belgium 

The  statue  from  the  Bridge  of  Dee  Chapel  was  thrown  into  the 
River  Dee  and  it  floated  across  the  sea  to  Low  Countries  - 
Dunkirk  or  Ostend.  The  story  appeared  in  an  article  in  the 
Aberdeen  Weekly  Journal  in  1900. 

4.  The  statue  at  sea  - storms  calmed 

One  story  relates  that  when  the  sailors  prayed  to  the  statue,  as 
it  was  being  transferred  across  to  the  Low  Countries,  a fierce 
storm  was  calmed.  This  story  records  that  Anthony 

70 

Rochahague  captained  the  ship  from  Aberdeen  to  Dunkirk. 


whilst  he  was  praying  concerning  the  spot  where  he  should  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  bridge  over  the  rapid  river  Dee,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  on  both  sides  the  points  between  which  he  afterwards  built  the 
magnificent  bridge  of  seven  arches  that  to  this  day  is  to  be  seen.  — 
Given  at  Brussels,  19th  May,  1636,  in  the  Monastery  of  S. 
Augustine,  by  the  hand  of  Brother  Alexander  Kennedy,  unworthy 
Minorite  of  the  Regular  Observance’  Quoted  in  J.  A.  Henderson, 
History  of  the  Parish  of  Banchory-Devenick  (Aberdeen,  1890),  p. 
100.  Alexander  Kennedy  was  a monk  or  priest  in  Mechlin  or 
Malines  in  Belgium. 

67  Chisholm,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen  ( 1 898),  p.  5. 

70  Smith,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen,  p.  29. 
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5.  The  statue  in  Belgium  - Infanta  Isabella  and  war 
According  to  a number  of  sources,  the  statue  acted  on  behalf  of 
the  Infanta  Isabella  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch.71 

6.  Stories  of  intercession 

A number  of  accounts  exist  of  individuals  who  have  benefited 
from  intercession  with  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes.  William  J 
Walsh  provides  several  examples  of  intercession  to  the  statue 
in  France  and  Belgium.72 

7.  Additional  Chisholm  stories 

The  1895  pamphlet  written  by  Donald  Chisholm  is  a 
continuous  narrative  of  a statue  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
centuries  up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  most 
complete  story  and  it  contains  references  to  intercession  and 
miracles  not  referred  to  in  other  sources  including:  an  attempt 
to  destroy  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen  in  Aberdeen;  a sick  man 
recovering  in  Dunkirk;  Henry  Meullmans  illness;  Don  Vincent 
Anziando’s  recovery  after  he  passed  the  statue  to  Barthelemy 
de  los  Rios;  the  healing  of  Catherine  Ross’s  knee  cap;  and, 
Louis  Clarisse’s  malady.73  These  stories  resonate  with  the 
others,  but  have  slightly  different  persona  and  consequences. 

While  events  in  the  stories  might  not  have  occurred,  the 
provenance  of  ‘mythic  stories’  is  a parallel  way  of  providing 
some  evidence  for  historic  events.  Such  stories  represent  the 
cultural  and  social  links  that  have  been  passed  on  over  the 
years.  They  require  a different  from  of  analysis  from 


71  Henderson,  History  of  the  Parish  of  Banchory-Devenick,  107; 
Croly,  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen. 

72  Walsh,  The  apparitions  and  shrines  of  heaven's  bright  queen,  pp. 
350-351. 

7^  Chalmers  provides  stories  of  thirteen  miracles  or  divine 
interventions. 
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traditional  historical  events.  Folklore  and  mythology  should 
not  be  excluded  from  the  historical  canvas.  This  form  of 
evidence  is  what  can  be  called  ‘mythic  evidence’.  A mythic 
story  might  be  described  as  an  illustrative  story  from  which  a 
moral,  ethical  or  religious  meaning  can  be  drawn.  We  should 
not  dismiss  these  stories  simply  because  they  appear  to  be 
unbelievable  miracles.74  Further,  Karen  Armstrong,  writing 
about  the  way  we  think  about  religion  and  theology, 
distinguishes  between  ‘mythos’  (puGoc;)  and  ‘logos’  (Aoyoq)  - 
that  is  the  illustrative  story  not  based  on  facts  or  evidence  and 
the  rational  beliefs  held  because  of  their  underpinning  in 
evidence.75  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand  the  stories 
about  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  is  to  see  them  representing  a 
period  in  history  where  most  people  believed  in  divine  agency. 
This  agency  became  attached  to  statues  and  other  religious 
objects  in  the  vernacular  and  in  oral  history. 

Importance 

At  this  stage  it  is  not  possible  to  confirm  with  any  real  degree 
of  certainty  the  link  between  statues  in  Aberdeen  and  Brussels. 
Further  scientific  analysis  of  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  and 
additional  printed  records  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  may  require  the  evidence  described  above  to  be  re- 


Miracles  are  a majoi  theme  for  philosophers  and  theologians  alike. 
For  example,  the  writings  of  David  Hume  and  C.  S Lewis  provide  a 
framework  for  understanding  the  concept  of  the  miracle  in  ‘natural’ 
and  ‘supernatural’  terms.  David  Corner  suggests  a definition  of  a 
miracle  that  is  close  to  the  concept  of  ‘mythic  story’  referred  to  in 
the  text  above.  He  writes  ‘the  best  understanding  of  miracle  ...  is  one 
that  understands  a miracle  to  be  an  extraordinary  expression  of 

divine  agency’.  D.  Corner,  The  philosophy  of  miracles  (London, 
2007),  p.  2. 

1 0 JC'3Armstrong’  A Short  History  of  Myth  (Edinburgh,  2005),  pp. 
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evaluated  and  a new  story  written.  The  importance  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Du  Bon  Succes  is  undiminished  by  doubts  about  its 
provenance  or  an  association  with  mythic  stories.  The  real 
importance  of  the  statue  derives  from  two  factors.  First,  it 
embodies  the  mythic  stories  of  events  from  a period  spanning 
more  than  five  hundred  years.  Such  events  are  highlighted  by 
links  made  with  Our  Lady  of  Aberdeen.  Second,  Notre  Dame 
du  Bon  Succes  is  of  devotional  importance  to  the  Catholic 
communities  of  Scotland  and  Belgium.  The  origins  for  this  lie 
in  part  in  the  way  the  Catholic  faith  was  heavily  suppressed  by 
the  Scottish  Reformation  and  by  the  failures  of  the  Jacobite 
cause  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  a curious  way  Our  Lady  of 
Aberdeen  bridges  the  chasm  of  repression  in  a way  no  other 
artefact  can.  Recent  attempts  to  have  the  Brussels  statue 
returned  to  Scotland  or  at  least  temporarily  loaned  also 
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highlight  its  importance  to  Catholics.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  adherents  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  seen  to  visit  the  statue 
in  St  Mary’s  Cathedral  in  Aberdeen  on  a daily  basis.  Workers 
on  the  oilrigs  in  the  North  Sea  are  known  to  call  into  the 
Cathedral  in  Aberdeen  on  a regular  basis  before  travelling 
offshore.  Such  behaviour  provides  a direct  link  between 
travellers  like  Bishop  Dunbar  who  would  have  stopped  at  the 
chapel  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  to  seek  support  and  reassurance 
before  travelling  south  on  church  business  and  modem 
devotees.  Further  evidence  will  not  deprive  Catholic  adherents 
in  Scotland  from  holding  Notre  Dame  du  Bon  Succes  or  Our 
Lady  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  from  being  an  important 
historical  and  devotional  object.  The  link  between  a chapel 
built  in  1527  by  Bishop  Dunbar  and  a statue  that  is  in  Notre 
Dame  du  Finistere  is  not  only  historical,  it  is  cultural.  It  is  part 


76  I am  grateful  to  Archbishop  Emeritus  Mario  Conti  of  Edinburgh 
and  to  Bishop  Hugh  Gilbert  of  Aberdeen  for  highlighting  the 
devotion  that  the  statue  still  attracts. 
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of  the  history  of  people,  their  memories,  and  their  social  and 
religious  beliefs. 
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